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Organ of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
The Horticultural Society of New York and The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 





KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


The Black Pine Group 








The Japanese Black Pine 


The Black Pine group is noted for its extreme hardi- 





ness, dense foliage and picturesque cones and habits 
The Japa- 
nese Black Pine is one of the very finest, yet is rare in 


of growth, and freedom from disease. 


cultivation. Its long needles rival the Austrian Pine 





in dark glossiness and the large whitish terminal 
buds add to its beauty. Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
offers a fine stock of the Japanese and other Black 





Pines for home grounds and estates of distinction. 
The Black Pine Group ts noted for its freedom from 
disease, especially the White Pine Blister-Rust and 
the White Pine Weevil which is so liable to attack 
the White or Five-leaved Pine Group. 





Photo Courtesy of E. H. Wilson and Arnold Arboretum 


Japanese Black Pine 














Each Per 10 Each Per 10 
Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thunbergi, 12-18 in. $1.25 $11.25 | Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thunbergi, 4-5 ft. $5.00 $45.00 
Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thunbergi, 18-24 in. 2.00 18.00 | Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thunbergi, 5-6 ft. 8.00 72.00 
- - 

Other Pines of this Group 
7 Each Per 10 Each Per 10 
| Jack Pine, Pinus banksiana, 2-3 ft. $1.50 $13.50 | Austrian Pine, Pinus nigra, 18-24 in. $2.50 $22.50 
Japanese Red Pine, Pinus densiflora, 3-4 ft. 3.00 27.00 | Austrian Pine, Pinus nigra, 2-3 ft. 3.50 31.50 
Jeffrey Pine, Pinus jeffreyi, 12-18 in. 1.25 11.25 Western Yellow Pine, Pinus ponderosa, 3-4 ft. 3.00 27.00 
Jelitey Pine, Pinus ijeffreyi 18-24 j 2.00 18.00 Red Pine, Pinus resinosa, 18-24 in. 1.50 13.50 
d 3 ae ’ 7” ‘ - : : Red Pine, Pinus resinosa, 2-214 ft. 2.00 18.00 
Mugho Pine, Pinus montana mughus, 9-12 in. 1.50 13.50 | Scotch Pine, Pinus sylvestris, 18-24 in. 1.00 9.00 
Mugho Pine, Pinus montana mughus, 12-18 in. 2.25 20.25 | Scotch Pine, Pinus sylvestris, 2-3 ft. 1.75 15.75 





All trees are balled and burlaped and packed free 
Full Catalog sent on request 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner, Salem, Massachusetts 
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Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Boston Florists 














piiZ She pineal 
—Horisl Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 


Ohien 
eo 

Florist 
67 BEACON STREET 


Phones: <<] b> 


Haymarket 0281-0282 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Oppos!TE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 





BRECK'S 


a 7, 






F 


Laity OgZT 


A Standard Bowl of Breck’s Liberty Bells 


makes the most ideal Christmas gift imaginable. For full 
description of our famous STANDARD BOWL WITH 
THE REFILL CONTAINER see the back cover page of 
November 15th issue of Horticulture. 


Standard Bowls, complete .... $1.75 
Standard Refills ............. 95 


Postpaid East of Mississippi River 


Following our usual custom we will have for sale during 
Christmas week a remarkable collection of Holiday Plants such 
as Begonias, Cyclamen, Heathers, Standard Heliotropes, 
Azaleas, Ferns, English Ivies, and gorgeous Poinsettias. These 
plants will embrace the very cream of the season’s offerings. 


All Sizes All Prices Order Early 


BRECK’S: 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Our Christmas Folder of Unusual Gifts 


1818 1927 
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New York Florists 





Soo ete 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
td 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 






























Park Sr. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOUGHTON GORNEY 








UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 























EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 








ta NEW ENGLAND * 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
¢ - 1 406 Year Book 





@OLtile res 2 Fame) 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 

















Boston Society of Landscape Architects 
Chapter of the 


American Society of Landscape Architects 


The landscape architect is trained to develop beauty and efficiency in 
land adapted for human use—beauty not merely as a luxury but as a 
practical necessity. 


ROBERT WASHBURN BEAL 

185 Devonshire Street, Boston 
HAROLD HILL BLossom 

10 Milk Street, Boston 
LAURENCE S. OALDWELL 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
ARTHUR O. ComEY 

22 Abbot Building, Cambridge 
STUART CONSTABLE 

7 Water Street, Boston 
ROBERT NATHAN CRAM 

23 Joy Street, Boston 
Mary P. OUNNINGHAM 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
JAMES F. Dawson 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 2nND 

9 Park Street, Boston 
PauL R. Frost 

Abbot Building, Cambridge 
PERCIVAL GALLAGHER 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
FRANCIS HEAD 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
Henry V. HvusBBARD 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
HERBERT J. KELLAWAY 

12 West Street, Boston 
FREDERICK S. KINGSBURY 

100 Arlington Street, Boston 
Guy H. Lez 

91 Newbury Street, Boston 
WARREN H. MANNING 

W. H. Manning Offices, Inc., 

Cambridge 


8. P. Ngecus 

16 Arlington Street, Boston 
JOHN NOLEN 

Harvard Square, Cambridge 
FREDERICK Law OLMSTED 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
Car. R. PARKER 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
BREMER W. PoNnD 

250 Stuart Street, Boston 
JaMzEs S. PRAY 

50 Garden Street, Cambridge 
EDWIN M. PRELLWITZ 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
WILLIAM R. SEARS 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF 

11 Beacon Street, Boston 
Faris B. SMITH 

989 Warren Street, Brookline 
Srptey C. SMITH 

107 Westminster Street, 

Providence, R. I. 

FLETCHER STEELE 

7 Water Street, Boston 
Wayne E. STiuzs 

Stiles & Van Kleek, Boston 
BuTuLer 8S. STURTEVANT 

7 Water Street, Boston 
LoRING UNDERWOOD 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
FRANK A. WAUGE 

Mass. Agric. College, Amherst 
E. C. WHITING 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
BRADFORD WILLIAMS 

9 Park Street, Boston 
LEON HENRY ZACH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 


. B. Marquis 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
Ha.tuaM L. Movrvus 

91 Newbury Street, Boston 


General correspondence should be directed to 
The Secretary, 185 Devonshire Street, Boston 


ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country, 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOL! | 


—— 




















IRIS PEONIES 


Catalogue 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Arnold Arboretum 


RDINARY photographs and diagrams give a very im- 
perfect impression of the general outline of the Arnold 
Arboretum. For that reason the accompanying airplane view, 
the first to be taken, is particularly interesting. With land 
recently purchased, the Arboretum now contains 260 acres, 
which includes most of the original Bussey Farm. The present 
propagating house is to be moved in the Spring to the other 
side of the grounds and close to the home of the Keeper, Mr. 
E. H. Wilson. 

About two-thirds of the amount required for the million- 
dollar endowment fund has been raised. This fund is to be 
used in carrying out Professor Charles Sprague Sargent’s 
vision of a park open every day to the public, a scientific 
institution for the study of new plants, and a clearing house 
of information to horticulturists—a place where every tree 
and shrub in the world which will grow in the climate of New 
England shall be represented. During his lifetime, Professor 


Sargent assembled more than 6,500 species and varieties of 
trees and woody plants, about 2,500 of which came from other 
countries. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


At the 100th annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, which was held at the new rooms, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, November 15, the officers were re- 
elected as follows: President, James Boyd; vice-presidents, 
C. F. C. Stout and Henry F. Mitchell; treasurer, 8S. S. Pen- 
nock; secretary, David Rust. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Rust has now served as secretary for 31 years. The 
society also re-elected the following six members of the 
Executive Council to serve for three years from January 1, 
1928: Mr. Fitz Eugene Dixon, Mrs. William T. Elliott, Mr. 
S. S. Pennock, Mr. David Rust, Mr. William J. Serrill and 
Mr. C. F. C. Stout. Mr. J. Franklin McFadden was elected to 
fill the unexpired term of Mr. J. L. Eysmans (resigned). Mr. 





AN AEROPLANE VIEW OF THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM, SHOWING ITS SETTING AND GENERAL OUTLINE 
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Eysmans, who is a vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and a very busy man, found it difficult to attend the 
meetings of the Council. Col. McFadden was formerly a 
member of the Council, and has always taken a great interest 
in horticulture. 





Donation to the Arnold Arboretum 


At a regular meeting of the Executive Council of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society on November 15, a resolution 
was adopted donating $1,000 to the Charles Sprague Sargent 
Memorial Fund for the Arnold Arboretum. 





New Jersey Gladiolus Society Organized 


The New Jersey Gladiolus Society held its formation meet- 
ing at the Camden Y. M. C. A. on Wednesday, November 16. 
The society was organized with 89 charter members, ten 
of whom are from Pennsylvania, two from Maryland and 
one from New York. Constitution and by-laws were adopted. 
The officers elected to serve until the annual meeting in 
August are as follows: 


President, J. A. Kemp, Little Silver 

Vice-president at large, George S. Birch, Vineland 

Secretary, W. Evans Smith, Pitman 

Treasurer, Dr. Geo. M. Beringer, Camden 

Sectional Officers: 

Vice-president from North Jersey, Mrs. 8. Van Husen, Fanwood 
Vice-president from North Central Jersey, H. Barrett, Hightstown 
Vice-president from South Central Jersey, OC. D. Taylor, Merchantville 
Vice-president from South Jersey, Mrs. Grace Plaskett, Salem 

Executive Committee member from Pennsylvania, M. Lane, Philadelphia 


Forty of the 89 charter members were present at this very 
enthusiastic organization meeting. The society authorized 
the enrolling of charter members up to the time of the next 
quarterly meeting to be held the third Wednesday in Febru- 
ary at the Camden Y. M. C. A. at 8 P.M. The membership fee 
is one dollar per year. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


The first meeting of the re-organized Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts was held on Thursday, October 28, in 
the library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The 
meeting was called to order by Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., and 
representatives were present from 25 of the 35 garden clubs 
in the state. 

Mrs. Motley explained the work done by the organization 
committee during the Summer and presented a constitution 
and by-laws, which she asked that the clubs accept as a 
tentative arrangement for one year. It was decided to fix 
the due at ten dollars annually for each club. It was also 
decided to have a January meeting probably with a luncheon 
and the arrangements were left in the hands of Mrs. A. M. 
Hume of Melrose, chairman of the program committee. 

The following officers were chosen to serve for the first year, 
most of them being members who have served on the organiza- 
tion committee: 

President, Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr. of Readville. 

First Vice-President, Mrs. Frederic Beebe of Swampscott. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. Gurdon W. Gordon of Springfield. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. H. H. Buxton of Peabody. 

Recording Seeretary, Mrs. Louis Drake of Newton. 

Directors—Mrs. Mary F. Colburn of Fitchburg, Mrs. J. Wells 
Farley of Needham, Mrs. Belknap of Boston, Mrs. N. P. Hallowell 
of Medford, Miss Margaret Jardine of Groton and Mrs. A. M. 
Hume of Melrose. 


_—_—_—— 


Sale of Christmas Greens 


The Women’s Farm & Garden Association is to repeat its 
sale of Christmas greens this year. This sale will be held at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Monday and Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 19 and 20, opening the first day at 1 P.M. The goods on 
display at this sale will be prepared by women in many parts 
of New England, some of them in very remote sections. For 


purposes of conservation, the use of Holly, Laurel and 
Ground Pine has been discouraged, but there will be wreaths, 
sprays and other decorations made from suitable greens, 
which do not need special protection. In addition, there will 
be Christmas candles, table decorations and the fragrant 
‘‘Fatwood’’ from the South, which adds cheer and coloring 
to the fireside. The sale is under the direction of Mrs. James 
M. Newell, assisted by Mrs. John P. Ramsey, Mrs. Edwin 8. 
Dodge, Mrs. Charles E. Cotting, Miss Martha Wetherbee, 
Miss Leila Wetherbee, Mrs. Charles M. Hammond, Mrs. 
Harold Murdock, Mrs. Sewall Cabot, Mrs. Charles A. King, 
Mrs. George Valliant, Mrs. Hutchins, and many others. 





Flower Show in New York 


The annual exhibition of the Horticultural Society of New 
York was held in the American Museum of Natural History, 
Nov. 11-13. It was a very large exhibition, admirably staged 
by Arthur Herrington and attended by throngs of visitors. 
The show was made notable by a large number of mammoth 
Chrysanthemum plants, particularly trained plants. It is 
said to be a fact that nowhere in the United States and per- 
haps nowhere in the world except in Paris are such fine 
examples of trained Chrysanthemums to be seen as around 
New York City. Mrs. Mareus Loew, Glen Cove (E. McManus, » 
gardener) showed a particularly handsome cone-shaped 
plant of Pearson, ten feet wide, which won her a first prize. 
Mrs. Harold L. Pratt, Glen Cove (J. McCarthy, gardener) 
was second, with a plant seven feet across. Mrs. Loew also 
showed a very odd specimen shaped like a boot, while C. E. 
Mitchell, Tuxedo Park (J. Ventola, gardener) exhibited a 
plant which resembled a cannon on wheels. Mrs. B. Martin, 
Westbury, L. I. (M. Kuiper, gardener) showed a huge aero- 
plane in the composition of which several plants of different 
colors were used. This exhibit was six feet tall and eight feet 
broad. Mr. Mitchell was first in the class of 12 plants in 
eight-inch pots, Mrs. Loew second, and. Victor Emanuel 
third. The competition in the classes for cut Chrysanthe- 
mums was very keen, and great numbers of flowers were 
shown. 

Much attention was attracted by the group calling for 100 
square feet. Mrs. H. M. Tilford won the first prize with an 
extensive group which contained blooms of Majestic, Miss 
Mitchell, W. H. Waite and Mrs. Firestone. Oak foliage was 
used as a background. Mrs. P. Whitney was second and Col. 
H. H. Rogers third. 

A large exhibit of Chrysanthemums was made by C. H. 
Totty, Madison, N. J. There were also some excellent exhibits 
of Roses, F. R. Pierson of Tarrytown having a particularly 
fine display. Mr. Totty showed the new variety Gaiety, which 
won a silver medal. 

A group of miscellaneous plants did much to make the 
show attractive. Mrs. Loew won first in the 100-foot group 
with a splendid collection, including Chrysanthemums and 
many foliage plants. 

W. A. Manda showed a large collection of Ferns, mostly 
species, altogether 50 plants or more, nearly all different. 

Orchids were featured by several exhibitors and stood out 
particularly well against a screen of black velvet. Lager & 
Hurrell, Summit, N. J., were first with a 50-foot group of 
species and varieties. G. E. Baldwin & Co., Mamaroneck, were 
first with a 50-foot group of hybrids. Mrs. E. E. Smathers 
was first in the class calling for a 25-foo: group. E. H. Roehrs, 
Rutherford, N. J., was awarded a gold medal for the best 
American raised hybrid, showing Cattleya Oratani, a fine, 
deep colored flower. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society’s gold medal was 
awarded to Mrs. A. C. James, for a bed of Begonias covering 
80 feet by 20 feet and surrounded by turf and a low fence. 
This was one of the most striking features of the show. 

F., E. Dixon of Philadelphia was given a gold medal for a 
group of Vandas and Oncidiums, with Palms and Ferns. 
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REVIEWING THE ROSES OF 1927 


HE past wet season has given us an opportunity to see 

Roses as described by the European originators, but 
unless one was in a position to give the plants extra care, 
many of them were sorry looking things before frost arrived. 
I have over 200 varieties in my garden and the behaviour of 
some of them this season may be of interest. 

Could I have but one Rose it would be Etoile de Hollande, 
deep velvety crimson in color and with just enough fullness 
to be a picture when open, and deliciously fragrant. It is not 
as free blooming as some but more appreciated for that 
reason; the foliage is better than the average. 

Angele Pernet is another whose every blossom is a delight 


to me, brownish apricot in color, with medium sized blooms 
of informal shape and a fragrance that is haunting, it is so 
mild yet sweet. The handsome foliage has been healthier 
than the average. 

Lord Charlemont has been a pleasant surprise. It has 
almost black buds, opening to a medium sized bloom that is 
near perfection, deep crimson in color with both scarlet and 
black shades. It is sweetly fragrant, and the blooms come 
singly on long, strong stems. It has average growth with 
good foliage. It belongs near the top. 

Miss C. E. Van Rossem, a hybrid Bengal, is a splendid little 
Rose with a velvety dark red color that stays. It has long, 
pointed buds and mild fragrance. The plant is healthy, low 
and spreading. This is a very free blooming Rose. 

Westfield Star, the new Ophelia sport, is an exact counter- 
part of its parent in every way but color, and is, I believe, 


the finest white Rose obtainable today. 
Innocence, a white single, is another worthwhile new Rose. 


The plant is very vigorous and prolific and open flowers are 
as large, or larger, than those of Isobel, while the prominent 
red stamens, tipped with large golden anthers against pure 
white petals makes an unusually attractive Rose. 

Feu Joseph Looymans has unusual substance in both plant 
and bloom. The foliage is very hard and is glossy green. The 
long orange buds, on extra heavy stems, open to long keeping 
flowers of yellowish orange. 

President Charioux has been rather sparing with its beau- 
tiful flowers; it resembles Los Angeles in size, shape and 
shades. Unfortunately the foliage blackspots easily. 

For those who like the duskiness and sweetness of Chateau 
de Clos Vougrot I recommend Rotelfe, the bloom of which 
is very much like that of Vougrot, although the plant is 
upright, instead of sprawling and has better foliage. 

Hawlmark Crimson, nearly single, having large, deep 
crimson petals with black shadings, is one of the most beau- 
tiful Roses in the garden. It is fragrant, a free bloomer and 
lasts well for a Rose with so few petals. 

Rev. F. Page-Roberts is one of the few Roses which really 
look like the glorious colored pictures in the catalogues, the 
coppery buds opening to large, rich, fragrant blooms. It is 
a strong grower with good foliage and it is one of the newer 
Roses here to stay. 

One of the best bloomers this year has been Louise Cath- 
erine Breslau, of low spreading growth, with hard, glossy 
foliage which was more disease resistant that the type. The 
large blooms are mingled orange and pink, and while cup- 
shaped, open nearly flat. This Rose is not fragrant and the 
stems are short, but it is a very attractive garden Rose. 

Etoile de Feu is somewhat similar but the red shades are 
more fiery and the petals are quilled; it is a free bloomer 
and has fairly good foliage, but I prefer Breslau. 

I have several plants of Souv. de Claudius Pernet, but in 
spite of disbudding, rarely get a good bloom, and am still 





looking for a satisfactory yellow Rose. Constance, Mabel 
Morse and Mrs. Beckwith all give beautiful blooms, but the 
plants are weak and therefore poor bloomers. Mabel Morse 
has the finest blooms of the three. 

Pink Pearl is, to me, the finest pink Rose—a strong grower 
with splendid foliage and blooms much like a perfect Colum- 
bia in shape and color, but every bloom perfect. Moreover, 
it has the most delicious fragrance of any Rose I know. 

Joseph Hill, one of the loveliest of Roses, has done unusu- 
ally well this season. Every pale salmon-pink bloom is per- 
fection ; one bloom is worth all the care the plant demands. 

One of the greatest surprises this season was the fact that 
some of the old ‘‘sure things’’ did not bloom enough to 
bother with. Columbia, Etoile de France, Mme. Leon Pain, 
Red Radiance and Rose Marie did not have over three or 
four mediocre blooms each, per plant; the Killarneys were 
also all poor, and two plants of Miss Lolita Armour refused 
to bloom at all. 

I have often wondered why Mrs. Charles Bell is not more 
popular. It is the loveliest of the Radiance family, but is 
rarely mentioned. Yet it is the only Rose of just its soft 
shade of salmon. 

The two new Hybrid Perpetuals, Mme. Albert Barbier and 
Henry Nevard, are a welcome addition. Barbier has yellow 
buds which when open remind one of a pearl, the centre a 
pale pinkish yellow shading to soft white on the edges. The 


tints are so subdued and soft that it is one of the daintiest 
of Roses; the plant is unusually upright and close, like a 
Lombardy Poplar. It is very thorny, with good foliage. 
Nevard has a large, deep red bloom of good quality and is 
very fragrant. Both of these Roses have bloomed as freely 
and continuously as the average Hybrid Tea and with their 


greater hardiness are very valuable. 


—R. Marion Hatton. 


Meshanticut, R. I. 





THE HARDY PERPETUAL ROSE ‘‘MME. ALBERT BARBIER”’ 
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at 


HorTICULTURAL HALL, Boston, Mass. 


Hall, Boston, on Tuesday, December 13, by Miss Frances P. 
Johnson, of Washington, D. C., there will be an exhibition 
of Miss Johnson’s photographs in the hall on the mezzanine 
floor. This exhibition will open on the day of the lecture 
and will continue for ten days, being free to the public. Miss 


Johnson has a large collection of remarkably fine pictures of 
gardens and estates from which enlargements have been 





EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One Year, in advance, $1.00; To Foreign Countries, $2.00; 


To Canada, $1.50 


made, and which have attracted much attention wherever 
shown. They may be viewed any time between 9 A.M. and 
5 P.M. on week days between December 13 and December 23. 

The lecture itself will be given at 3 P.M. on the 13th and 


will be free to members of the society on presentation of 
their membership cards. Non-members will be admitted on 





PENNSYLVANIA HORTI- 


CULTURAL SOCIETY 


ONGRATULATIONS are extended to the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society on its 100th anniversary. This 


organization, which is the oldest of 
the kind in the country, has had a 
profound influence on the develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. The 
result of this influence is to be seen 
in many directions, and always in 
the line of progress. It has been par- 
ticularly successful under the guid- 
ance of the present president, Mr. 
James Boyd, and in its new quarters, 
with a largely increased membership, 
it finds itself peculiarly well equipped 
to continue its good work. 


AWARD TOL. C. 
BOBBINK 


T is announced that the Trustees 
of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society have awarded the Jack- 
son Dawson memorial medal to Mr. 
Lambertus C. Bobbink, of Ruther- 
ford, N. J., for his skill in propagat- 
ing hard-wood plants. This is the first 
time that this beautiful new gold 
medal has been awarded, and it was 
given to Mr. Bobbink as the most out- 
standing figure among all the men 
and women of the country engaged 
in this line of work. Mr. Bobbink has 
been particularly successful in propa- 
gating Azaleas since their importa- 
tion was forbidden by the Federal 
Horticultural Board. Through his 
work a large number of very fine 
varieties have been made available 
for the American public. Mr. Bob- 
bink is very well known throughout 
the country, and is the senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Bobbink & Atkins, 
Jackson Dawson, in whose honor 
the medal was created, was for many 
years superintendent of the Arnold 
Arboretum, and gained world-wide 
fame for his work in propagation. 


LECTURE AND 
EXHIBITION 


N addition to the lecture on ‘‘Eu- 
ropean and American Gardens’’ 
which is to be given in Horticultural 


payment of 50 cents. 


KINGDON WARD’S COMMENTS ON 





LAMBERTUS C. BOBBINK 


THE LATE 





JACKSON DAWSON 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURE 


In a recent number of Horticulture mention was made of 


the visit to this country of Mr. King- 
don Wara, the famous English plant 
hunter and author. A brief account 
of this visit appears in the last num- 
ber of the ‘‘Gardener’s Chronicle’’ 
(England) in the course of which 
Mr. Ward writes as follows: 

New York, in October, was hot, much 
hotter than London at the same season. 
The absence of trees was very noticeable 
—a meagre avenue of not very flourish- 
ing Planes, here and there; Park Avenue, 
“up town,” as they say, made efforts to 
appear green, masses of Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum being grown in a sort 
of narrow central garden; but I heard 
that the insatiable demands of traffic 
would shortly devour even this. Central 
Park was better. It is a fine place, but 
ill-kept, and not well stocked with trees. 
The grass, however, is green, and there 
are a few—a very few—flowers. 

The absence of flowers, and flower 
shops, in New York City strikes a Lon- 
doner at once. Such shops as there are 
were poorly stocked, chiefly with ever- 
greens, and a few Chrysanthemums and 
Roses, which are very expensive. I saw 
no flower sellers in the streets—another 
surprise for the Londoner—and flowers 
were not much in evidence in the houses. 
At first, one is apt to be astonished at 
what seems indifference to the beauty of 
flowers. But, as a matter of fact, Amer- 
icans appreciate them greatly, and de- 
light their friends on arrival or depar- 
ture with bunches of flowers. But the 
harsh climate of New York is very dif- 
ferent from that of London, and flowers 
there are an expensive luxury. Not every- 
one, even in so rich a city, ean afford to 
have them yet, and as for street vendors, 
or even shops, I can only suppose that 
the extremes of climate, the heat waves 
of Summer and Arctic blasts of Winter, 
make the preservation of flowers a dif- 
ficult proposition. 

Before leaving America I achieved a 
great ambition, by going to Harvard and 
meeting “Chinese” Wilson. Probably I 
was luckier than most hero-worshippers, 
for when I met the man who has been 
an inspiration to plant collectors for a 
quarter of a century, I found him all and 
more than all I had pictured him. He 
gave me a most warm welcome, and I 
spent an enchanted afternoon at the 
Arnold Arboretum, after it had rained 
“stair rods” all the morning in a way 
which even hardened Bostonians found 
embarrassing. 

Mr. Wilson showed me many of his 
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Chinese shrubs growing well in this severe climate; Berberis Wil- 
sonae, the evergreen, low-growing Lonicera Henryi, with clusters of 
blue berries; Cotoneaster horizontalis perpusilla, the tree-like 
Lonicera Maackii podocarpa (W. 194), and Acer griseum. Those 
who have attempted in vain to raise this last from seeds in England 
may well turn green with envy to learn that it seeds itself all 
over the place here. 

There is no method of deciding where a plant will or will not 
grow, except trying. Plants do the most surprising things; who 
would have thought that Enkianthus, for instance, which is only 
fairly hardy in Britain, would flourish in Boston? But it does— 
almost every species. E. campanulatus looked particularly happy 
and healthy. The most magnificent sight in the Arboretum is, of 
course, the grove of Tsuga canadensis. The trees are 80 feet high, 
at a guess, and ten feet in girth, growing thickly on a steep face; 
and from a distance they form a great, sombre bank, overlooking 
the valley. 


THE PLUMBAGO FOR 
LATE FLOWERS 


LUMBAGO larpentae starts to bloom in July and adds 

to the beauty of the border for the rest of the season, but 
it is in September or later, when flowers are scarce, that its 
value becomes most apparent. It grows only about a foot 
high, so that if used in the hardy border it must be given a 
place near the front. It is seen at its best in a rock garden 
and it is to be recommended for rock garden work, not only 
because of its late coming habit, but also because of the 
attractive color of its foliage, which turns reddish bronze 
at the approach of cold weather, remaining oftentimes 
throughout the Winter. 

The flowers are borne in trusses on stiff stems and are a 
lovely blue in color. The individual blooms are small but in 
a mass they are very effective. The Plumbago is somewhat 
tender but will go through the Winter in most sections if it 
has good drainage and receives a little protection. In very 
cold parts of the country the plants may be wintered in a 
coldframe or in a cool cellar, being planted out again when 
Spring comes, in a sunny position. They may be also in- 
creased readily by division in the Spring. The common name 
of Plumbago larpentae is Leadwort and sometimes it is 
found listed in the books under the name of Ceratostigma 
plumbaginoides. 


A GOOD BEGONIA FOR BEDDING 
AND POTTING 


EGONIA Evansiana, which is the hardiest of the Be- 
gonias, is also known as B. discolor and B. grandis. Not- 
withstanding the many fine varieties of Begonias for bedding 
both of the tuberous and fibrous kinds, B. Evansiana is one 
of the best for mass planting. It thrives well in the shade of 
dwellings or, indeed, anywhere except under the shade of 
trees or where direct sunlight reaches it during the middle of 
the day. 

B. Evansiana is one of the species to form bulbils in the 
axils of the leaves. These bulbils when ripe fall to the ground 
and can be gathered and kept in a bottle during Winter. If 
sown early in the Spring, good plants can be had in five-inch 
pots by the end of May, ready to plant out. 

An individual plant will grow from 18 inches to two feet 
high and will be literally covered with flowers in a beautiful 
shade of pink. The leaves are a delicate shade of green on 
top and a reddish tint underneath. A bed containing 100 
plants with an edging of Piqueria serrata variegata, was a 
source of delight to visitors the past Summer. Any one want- 
ing to try something different in pots will be well repaid by 
growing Begonia Evansiana for conservatory decoration. 
Plants two and a half feet high and as much through can be 
grown in a season from bulbils. The old tubers may. be lifted 
in the Fall and stored in the same way-as ordinary tuberous 
Begonias. —Francis ‘Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


MR. DURAND ON WILD FLOWERS 
DISLIKING LIME 


EAR Sir—tThe letter of Mr. Albert Chandler regarding 

the D. M. Andrews list of ‘‘ plants which do not care for 
lime,’’ which was printed in your November Ist issue, is so 
misleading that I trust you will permit me to set both Mr. 
Chandler and your readers right in this rather important 
matter. 

Mr. Chandler evidently assumes that Mr. Andrews re- 
ferred to the middle west and eastern species of the plants 
in the list, as his criticism mentions Dodecatheon meadia, 
Mertensia virginica, Polemonium van bruntiae, Clematis vir- 
giniana and such Erigerons as the Horseweed, the Robin’s 
plantain and the ‘‘Fleabanes.’’ In this assumption he is mis- 
taken, as Mr. Andrews was referring only to the alpine and 
sub-alpine species of these plants. Nor do I agree with Mr. 
Chandler’s inference that the species which he mentions are 
lime lovers. I have grown all of them in my own garden and 





THE SHOOTING STAR IN MR. DURAND’S GARDEN 


observed them in other gardens and in the wild; and while 
they all tolerate the presence of lime, they appear to thrive 
much better in mold that is slightly acid. In other words, 
they seem to belong in the ‘‘cireumneutral’’ class, doing 
fairly well in moderately alkaline soil and somewhat better 
in moderately acid soil. 

On the contrary, like other plants of the higher Rockies, 
the mountain species decidedly prefer acidity, those that 
grow above timber line being satisfied with acidity 10 or a 
trifle less, while those of the sub-alpine regions are found 
flourishing at their best in soil having by the La Motte tests 
an acidity ranging from 100 to 300. In Mr. Andrews’ trial 
gardens, these Alpines fail when placed in soil with even a 
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trace of lime. I give a list of the species in question, most of 
which I am growing here in Bronxville, and I am glad to say, 
parenthetically, that there are no lovelier flowering plants 
in any garden than these. The mountain Erigerons are far 
more beautiful than the garden Pyrethrums, bloom over a 
longer season, have as large or larger blossoms and run in a 
much wider range of colors, as they include pure blues, 
lavenders and purples, in addition to the whites, pinks and 
crimsons. 

The Alpine Clematises include C. fremonti, C. eriophora, 
C. alpina occidentalis, ete., the latter is a trailing sort, the 
others dwarf bushes. 

The Dodeecatheons are D. pauciflorum, D. sinuatum, and D. 
radicatum. The latter follows the canyons down to the 7,000 
or 8,000-foot level, but the soil always tests acid. 

Mertensia ciliata and M. Lanceolata are both sub-alpine, in 
moist, acid soil along streams. M. ovata and M. alpina are 
high alpines and like it pretty sour. These species are all 
desirable as their foliage does not die down like that of M. 
virginica. The flowers of the first two are not as good as 
virginica, but those of the two ‘‘high hats’’ are exquisite. 
They all bloom later than virginica. 

Polemonium robustum, P. humile and P. confertum are 
acid preferring kinds and the latter two are as lovely as their 
fellow Mertensias and Pentstemons. 

Of the more than 40 really ornamental Erigerons, I can 
enthusiastically recommend these eight as supremely worthy 
of the attention of every hardy gardener: E. compositus, E. 
eoulteri, E. elatior, E. liomeris, E. macranthus, E. pinnatisec- 
tus, E. salsuginosus and E. speciosus. 

—Herbert Durand. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


THE CHARM OF THE 
POMPON DAHLIA 


LORIOUS and imposing as the huge new 

creations in the Dahlia world are, they do 

not hold the charm of the baby Pompons, the real 
worth of which is just becoming realized. 

For cutting the Pompons are ideal, lasting well 
and giving a bright grace unsurpassed by any 
other flower, whether in a well assorted mixture 
of colors or in such pleasing two-tone combina- 
tion as Snowclad (white) with Little Beauty and 
Leida (both pink). Or take the same white with 
Mars and Belle of Springfield, both reds, in a dull 
green vase and you have a pleasing contrast. 

The white Snowelad can be used alone with 
almost any other Pompon very effectively. Sun- 
set, a small orange, and Kim, a little lighter, 
blend well with light yellow Little Jennie in a 
vase together or with the reds added. 

A bold rich effect is made with Bobby (pur- 
ple) and Janet (buff gold) but these pleasing 
combinations are too numerous to mention; in 
fact they all seem to either harmonize or con- 
trast pleasingly. 

Some of the new choice varieties are Royalty, 
rich purple; Dee Dee, silver lavender; Princess 
of Darkness, a long-stemmed deep garnet beauty, 
and Anna von Schwerin, light pink. 

For bedding purposes where height is desired 
the Pompon with its freely given flowers sur- 
passes the Canna when planted in either two 
harmonizing or contrasting colors. Pompons are 
easy to grow successfully compared with the 
larger Dahlias. It is only necessary to plant 
fairly early and to feed well after they start 
flowering. 


Lowell, Mass. —Will Rounds. 


BAMBOO FOR TOOL HANDLES 
AND ‘TOOLS 


E have recently discovered that bamboo makes 

splendid repair-handles for broken tools, the original 
handles of which have been broken, or to substitute for 
short handles in children’s garden tools, the latter, thus 
equipped, making convenient implements for use by grown- 
ups in the crowded flower garden. The small hand cultiva- 
tors are very useful so repaired, as they are small enough 
to be manipulated rapidly between crowded rows of seed- 
lings or among transplanted varieties of annuals. 

In the lettuce bed, also, and among rows of carrots, beets 
and onions, they are unsurpassed for rapid and effective 
execution. Children’s tiny rakes on these long bamboo han- 
dles are equally useful, as it is impossible to supply the 
necessary ‘‘dust-mulch’’ in narrow space with the ordinary 
iron rake used elsewhere in the garden. Cultivation, with its 
secondary by-product of weed prevention, is as necessary 
among small seedlings as elsewhere; and the small tools, 
supplied with the above-mentioned handles, are so light as 
to be used with little or no fatigue. The bamboo may be 
spliced onto a short end of the original handle, or fitted into 
the iron itself. 

Speaking of bamboo in connection with tools, anyone who 
has never experienced the delight and ease of wielding a 
Japanese bamboo lawn rake had better ‘‘get busy’’ in this 
direction before next season. It’s such fun to use them that 
one’s lawn and garden paths are raked before one knows it: 

And again in speaking of tools indispensable alike in both 
flower and vegetable garden, do readers of Horticulture 
know of the little one-piece ‘‘Kantlose’’ trowel? It is one of 
the most useful little garden tools I know of for transplant- 
ing seedlings, digging in very small spaces, ete. The end is 
equipped with a strong cord—providing the ‘‘Kantlose’’ 
element. We hang ours on a twig of our cedar arch at the 
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entrance of the vegetable garden. And still again, speaking 
of trowels, never buy the cheap ones—dearest in the end! 
Two mason’s trowels, one large and one small, will last a 
lifetime if not lost—or lent—while the cheap tin variety so 
frequently seen even when expense does not have to be con- 
sidered, often break in the first emergency. 


—Florence Taft Eaton. 
Concord, Mass. 


RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


HE following books have been added recently to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


L’agriculture dans l’ancienne Egypte, by F. Hartmann. 1923. 

An elaborate study of the contribution of the Egyptian civilization 
to the early development of agriculture. Illustrated by sketches from 
Egyptian drawings. The text, which is in French, is supplemented by 
very full bibliographies. 


Alaska days with John Muir, by S. Hall Young. 1915. 
An account of explorations in Alaska and a study of the character 
of the great naturalist. 


The Arnold Arboretum and its future. 1927. 

A sympathetic review of the history and purpose of the Arboretum 
and of its present and potential contributions to the country at large 
as a research and experiment station for arboriculture. 


Bean culture, by E. V. Hardenburg. 1927. 
See “Horticulture,” November 15, 1927, p. 


British weeds, their identification and control, by Richard Morse and 
Ray Palmer. 1925. (English) 

Most of the weeds included in this book are fairly common in the 
United States, and as both English popular and botanical names 
are given they may be identified easily. The text gives under each 
one a description and control measures with frequent notes of eco- 
nomic uses. The information given is of practical help in dealing 
with weeds here. 


Corn plants, their uses and ways of life, by F. L. Sargent. 1899. 

The author says in his preface—“the main purpose is to enliven 
the study of plants by showing some of their most intimate rela- 
tions with our daily life . . . not only are common plants reviewed 
sympathetically as living things, but the story is told of how man 
has been helped by them in different parts of the world, and at 
different periods of his advance from savagery.” 


Economic entomology for the farmer and fruit-grower, by J. B. 
Smith. 1906. 

Part one deals with the structure and classification of insects in 
general. Part two describes the insects by orders and forms the 
main part of the book. Part three takes up insecticides, preventatives 
and machinery. 


Field book of insects; 2d ed. rev. and enl., by F. S. Lutz. 1921. 

This volume is in the same series with Mathews’ “Field book of 
American wild flowers,” and “Field book of wild birds and their 
music.” It is not exhaustive, but in each order gives special attention 
to the families or groups of species most likely to be met. The geo- 
graphic range covered is the Northeastern United States. 


Gardens all the year, by I. W. Harrison. 1927. 
See “Horticulture,” December 1, 1927, p. 463. 


Gladiolus, by F. F. Rockwell. 1927. 
See “Horticulture,” November 1, 1927, p. 424. 


The harvest of the years, by Luther Burbank with Wilber Hall. 1926. 
See “Horticulture,” December 1, 1927, p. 463. 


The human side of trees, by Royal Dixon and F. E. Fitch. 1917. 

“The mission of this book is to present the trees as living, lovable 
personalities—working and playing in a world quite as real and 
vital as our own; and possessing many habits and attributes which 
we often imagine are exclusively human.” 


Lichenology for beginners, by F. L. Sargent. (Reprinted from the 
“Bryologist,” v.8, 1905. 

The author gives a summary of the structure of lichens illus- 
trated by sketches from microscopic slides and from the plants. There 
is also an outline for use in identifying specimens, a brief bibliogra- 
phy and a key to the species. 


a their uses, an introduction to botany, by F. L. Sargent. 
This book, which was planned as an elementary text for botany 

classes, may be used profitably by anyone who wishes to learn some- 

thing of the botany of everyday plants. As a prelude to the chapters 

on botanical structure and classification there are six chapters de- 

voted to the contributions of many plants to human life. 

Working system of color, by F. L. Sargent. 1927. 


Although written for the worker in pigments, this book contains 
suggestions on color contrasts and combinations applicable in the 
decorative use of flowers. 








i Box E, Westbury, 


_ Tree Moving in Winter 
| is a Safe Operation 
| 


Big Evergreen and deciduous trees can be moved in 
winter—or any other season—from our nursery to 
your grounds without danger. Success is assured by 
the modern methods we employ. 


Nor is the job a long one, for Hicks’ men know how 
to go about the work, and with our equipment the task 
usually is completed in record time. 


If you do not have our latest price 


list and catalogues, write us —we 


shall be glad to send them promptly. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
L. I., New York 











NEW PLANTS 


We have in stock many new rare plants—largely sorts introduced 
by the ARNOLD ARBORETUM. Also a few of our own in- 


troduction. 


Our pamphlet “New and Rare Plants,” describes these new sorts. 
Write for a copy now. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 


Framingham, Mass. 



































FARQUHAR’S 
Gold-Medal Bulbs 


We offer the finest Novelties and the best Standard Varieties of Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Crocuses, Scillas and other Spring-flowering bulbs. 
Our bulbs are all selected from the highest grade, top-sizes only and 
will produce the finest blooms for exhibition or garden display. 

Our Autumn Bulb Catalogue lists more than 65 named varieties of the 
popular Giant Darwin Tulips many of which are included in the 
following mixture: 

FARQUHAR’S SUPERB MIXTURE of Giant Darwin Tulips is a 
blend of many varied and charming varieties which will produce a 
gorgeous display of color in the Spring. 90 cts. per doz.; $7 per 100; 
$68 per 1000. 


Our Autumn Bulb Catalogue sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street 





Boston, Mass. 
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TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


Discovered in Western China and introduced to the 


Arnold Arboretum by Dr. E. H. Wilson 


A decorative plant of the first class. Early flowering and when in 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. Its 
habit is upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are 
densely studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of 
flowers, rose-red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when 
fully expanded. Fragrant. One of the handsomest of the Asiatic 
Crap Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 


Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth, clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 

8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 

10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 


Framingham, Mass. 
Catalog now ready for distribution 











VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


(The Perennial Violet) 


Has proved itself the finest hardy plant we ever introduced. 
Price $3.00 per dozen; $20.00 per hundred. 


Write for our circular on fall planting 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 











Low Prices for Greenhouse Plants 


FIELD GROWN DRACAENA INDIVISA, good 6” stock ........ $25.00 per 100 
FIELD GROWN VARIEGATED VINCA, heavy clumps ......... 10.00 per 100 

medium clumps ......... 6.00 per 100 
ARPA A Oe Pets © OOD. cs ovictecccvecegacscicessesiae 7.50 per 100 
ASPARAGUS SPRINGERI, 34° pot ....ccccccccccccccvcccces 8.00 per 100 


SNAPDRAGON, 24” pot, Philadelphia, Geneva Pink and Virginia 6.00 per 100 
Geranium R. C. Ready November Ist 


100 1000 
8. A. NUT, Double Giant ................ $2.50 $22.50 
PURITY, POITEVINE, RICARD ......... 3.50 32.00 
LANGDRY, VIARD, PERKINS ........... 4.00 36.00 


Needham, Mass. 











A NEW BOOK ABOUT GARDEN 
AND HOUSE PLANTS 


‘‘The Woman’s Flower Garden,’’ by Jane Leslie Kift. Published by the A. T. 

DeLaMare Co., New York City, Price $1.00. 
HIS book is a curious jumble of miscellaneous informa- 
tion. The author jumps from house plants to garden 
plants and back again with a surprising dexterity, and by 
way of variety introduces, on the side as it were, bugs, bulbs, 
and borders. There is a chapter on ‘‘ Lilies for Every Garden’”’ 
but only three kinds are mentioned—Auratum, Brownii and 
Candidum. The advice is given to plant Lilies three inches 
deep, no matter what variety they may be. Of course, this is 
entirely wrong unless the author really means that no Lily 
should be planted less than three inches deep, with the infer- 
ence that some kinds should go much deeper. Auratum, which 
she praises highly, should be at least eight inches underground, 
which fact the author seems to appreciate after all, as she 
says that shallow planting seems to be the reason why so 
many people fail with this variety. There may be a useful 
hint in the suggestion that a handful of peat broken up and 
placed under each bulb will do much to hasten root develop- 
ment. 
Soil for House Plants 

That part of the book which discusses house plants is most 
valuable. The author insists that the soil for house plants 
should contain much sand to make it light and friable but 
the sand must be coarse and sharp pointed; fine sand will 
not answer. The easiest way to decide on the amount to use 
is to mix the sand and loam and then squeeze the combina- 
tion. If the soil crumbles and falls apart when the pressure 
is removed, one may conclude that no more sand is needed. 
The soil for house plants is improved by the use of leafmold, 
which is required particularly for Begonias and Fuchias. 
A good substitute for leafmold is obtained by digging up 
sods and scraping off the fine, hair-like roots on the bottom. 
This material is almost as good as leafmold, the author states. 
When a compost for house plants is being made up a little 
bone meal may be added; a teacupful to a four-gallon pail 
is the prepared amount. 

In the chapter given to window boxes a suggestion is made 
that Parsley be used, as well worthy of a place in any room, 
besides providing constant leaves for use in the kitchen. 


Why Geraniums Fail 

The explanation is made that many Geraniums fail to 
flower indoors because the pots are too large, as they must 
be pot bound to bloom well. If repotted they will stop flower- 
ing and develop foliage growth. A soil composed of good 
garden loam and manure in equal parts is recommended for 
Geraniums with a warning against stimulating the plants by 
the use of liquid manure or prepared fertilizers. They will 
need water about three times a week. 


The Care of Cyclamen 
The statement is made that if one drop of water reaches 
the crown of a Cyclamen it will cause rot, for which there is 
no cure. At the same time Cyclamen must be watered reli- 
giously, for if the soil is allowed to become dry for half a 
day the plant’s growth will become checked. The Cyclamen, 
too, should not be kept out of direct sunlight for more than a 
short time. It requires plenty of fresh air, and the rooms in 
which it is grown should be ventilated ten minutes three times 
a day in such a way that a draft will not blow on the plants. 
After the plants flower they may be dried off gradually and 
kept in a dry place during the Summer but should be 
brought to the light again early in September. This is inter- 
esting advice because the average amateur throws away his 

Cyclamen plants after they have bloomed. 


Needs of Begonias 
The author states that Begonias bloom well in a very light 
but sunless window, but that the flowers lack the rich color 
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which they attain when they are given sunshine in the earlier 
part of the day. Care must be taken that no water remains 
on the foliage and if rot develops the plant should be dis- 
carded immediately or other plants may be attacked. 

As may be judged from all this, the book contains a large 
amount of disjointed information that amateurs will find of 
value. At the same time, it seems rather a pity that publishers 
in their haste to put new books on the market, do not give 
more attention to their proper preparation. 


A Book About Beans 


“Bean Culture,” by E. V. Hardenburg. Published by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York City. Price $3.00. ‘ : 
Prof. Hardenburg, of Cornell University, has written a 


book which considers bean growing as a general farm enter- 
prise worthy of careful study. His book deals with all 
phases of growing and marketing beans, and discusses lima 
beans, soy beans, broad beans and velvet beans, as well as 
the better known kinds. 


Luther Burbank’s Book 

“The Harvest of the Years,” by Luther Burbank and Wilbur Hall. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. Price $4.00. 

Persons who have wondered about Luther Burbank’s act- 
ual theological beliefs as well as the methods by which he 
made himself the most talked of hybridizer in the world will 
find that this book answers many of their questions. What- 
ever may be said of Mr. Burbank’s achievements as a plant 
breeder, no one can question the fact that he possessed a 
nimble mind, a kindly disposition and a broad vision. He 
met multitudes of visitors, acquired a well-thought-out 
philosophy and learned how to express himself succinctly. 
This book, begun some months before his death and com- 
pleted by Mr. Hall, is more than excellent reading, it is 
distinctly stimulating to thought. 


Garden Essays 

“Gardens All the Year,” by Ida Withers Harrison. Published by 
the Stratford Co., Boston. Price $1.50. 

This is not a book of practical information, as the title 
might indicate, but more exactly a series of essays or pleas- 
ant comments on various matters suggested by the proces- 
sion of flowers in the garden month by month. It will help 
to give a literary flavor to one’s garden library. 


HOW TO KILL POISON IVY 


Small patches of Poison Ivy may be dug up and summarily 
exterminated, although at the risk of getting poisoned. Large 
beds must be dealt with in some other way. Boards laid over 
a bed will not kill the ivy. Even sawdust, however thickly 
spread, will not smother it. Shoots will work through and 
soon the growth be as flourishing as ever. Tarred sheathing 
paper will, however, absolutely destroy Poison Ivy, whether 
the beds are large or small, and no danger of poisoning will 
be incurred, as in digging it up. It is only necessary to cover 
the Poison Ivy with the paper, overlapping the strips and 
weighting their edges carefully with pieces of joists or 
boards. The object is to exclude the light and air. The easiest 
way to kill out small infestations is to use a good weed-killer 
and the work may be done in the Spring. 


THE RED GRAVENSTEIN 


Dear Sir :—Referring to your note on a new red Gravenstein 
in the issue of October 1, I may be permitted to state that a 
variety of that description is no novelty in this country. It 
originated as a sport near the home of the Gravenstein, on 
the island of Alsen at the beginning of this century, and was 
made known to the public under the name of ‘‘Dunkelroter 
Gravensteiner’’ (Darkred Gravenstein) by the Spath Nur- 
series of Berlin. It is a beautiful, dark red apple, possessing 
all the good qualities of the original yellow variety. 

Berlin, Germany. —H. Jensen. 
































rpee’s 
Seeds 
"Grow 


The quality of seeds determines 
largely whether your garden will 
be just an average garden or one 
that will yield perfect Vegetables 
and Flowers. Burpee’s Seeds have 
the reputation of producing gar- 
dens that are the best in their 
neighborhood. Careful tests 
make it possible to offer Burpee’s 
Seeds under a money-back- 
guarantee. 


Many of the best varieties now 
in cultivation were first made 
available for your garden by 
Burpee. The House of Burpee 
has introduced more Vegetables 
and Flowers than has any other 
seedhouse in America. You will 
be interested to know what is 
New for 1928—a Branching 


Sweet Corn, with as many as six 
ears on a single plant, four fine 
New Sweet Peas, including 
Fluffy Ruffles, the first of 
the ‘‘Ruffled’’ type, and a 
number of excellent Giant 
Gold Medal Dahlias. All 


are now first offered in 
Burpee’s Annual. 


large ears, 7 inches 
long from a single 
seed of Burpee’s 
Branching Sweet 
Corn. Read all 
about this outstand- 
ing novelty in Bur- 
pee’s Annual for 
1928 


o™ 

















The Worlds Greatest 
GARDEN BOOK 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the Vege- 
table and Flower Garden. You will find it an in- 
teresting book filled with helpful advice about 
varieties and the best ways to grow them. No 
matter how much you already know about garden- 
ing, you will want a copy of ‘‘Burpee’s’’ with its 
172 pages of garden information and hundreds of 
illustrations, many of them in the colors of nature. 
Burpee’s Annual offers the best in Vegetable Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass, Farm Seeds, Bulbs, 
Roots, Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, and Roses. 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to you free. 


~---~--~~-------- TEAR HERE <----------------- 


W Atlee Burpee Co. 


SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


Gentlemen: 
Send me a free copy. of Burpee’s Annual. 37 
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It Gives You Just The Greenhouse Facts You Want 


But to get back to the catalog, it contains a 
goodly number of the smaller houses. Likewise 
those attached direct to the residence. 


It’s fairly filled with photos of them in various 
link-ups and locations all over the country. 
There’s always a plan of each. Then the boiled 


There are a few, a very few, of the large lay- 
outs. Only enough to show those interested in 
the scope of our work. 


This catalog is now ready. Do you want a copy? 
All right then, just tear out this Ad., write 
across it, send me one, and sign your name 


Here’s a new greenhouse catalog. A distinctly 
better catalog than we have ever made. 


It’s a catalog made for just such as you. Made 
so it tells you the things YOU want to know: 
instead of the things we would like to tell you. 


when you want it. 


Our side can come later. You'll let us know, 








down facts. Just the ones you want to know. 


and address. 





Western Factory 


Kastern Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Irvington, N. Y. 


Ohicago Boston 
Cont. Bauk Bidg. Little Bldg. 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Oommerce Bldg. 704 EK, Carrie Ave. 







gk 





Se 


Canadian Fagtory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 





STRAW MATS 


For Winter Protection 


Well made from best rye straw 


6 x 6 feet, Each ay 50, Dozen $39.00 
3 x 6 feet, ‘‘ 2.00, 21.00 


Burlap Mats, alike both sides, quilted, 
warm and durable 


6 x 6 feet, Each $3.50, Dozen $39.00 
All F.O.B. Boston 


Fiske Seed Company 

New England’s Leading Seed Store 

12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


















Kills Plant Lice 
Safe to Use on 
Tenderest Foliage 


Rids your plants of Green, 
Black and White Fly, Soft 
Scale, Mealy Bug, ete. No 
fumes; pleasant to use. 

















FUNGINE prevents and con- 
trols rust, mildew, etc. 


VERMINE ssterilizes soil. Harmless 
to plant life. 


All three products priced alike 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-Gal. drum, $60; 50-gal. drum, $110 
At your dealer’s or direct from us 
FREE Folder describes complete line 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 






















&. Fjurnham@ 


Irvington New York Philadelphia 
New York 30 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bidg. 
> , : Cleveland Denver 
Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 S. Emerson St. 
Greensboro, N. C Buffalo Montreal 8%. Oatharines Toronte 
800 Woodbine Court Jackson Bldg. 1410 Stanley St. Ontario, Can. Harbor Oom. Bldg. 


FOR FOUR GEN ERATION S BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


THE PROTECTION OF EVER- 
GREENS IN WINTER 


The more tender evergreens and those which have been 
planted in the past year, will need special protection during 
the Winter months. They are more likely to suffer, however, 
late in the Winter or early in the Spring, when the days begin 
to lengthen and the influence of the sun is felt to a greater 
extent. Specimens which are planted where the sun does not 
strike them fully are safest. Small evergreens and particularly 
Rhododendrons are protected more readily by standing 
boughs of Pine trees or other evergreens among and around 
them. Larger specimens may be protected by using board 
frames or by making light frames covered with burlap or by 
tying light Pine boughs to the branches, or by fastening them 
to stakes. 








Iris - Phlox - Peonies 
Perennials 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 
Amesbury, Mass. 














Standard Hot Bed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
long, made in several styles, to take three, 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 
or made for glass to putty. Redwood, 
White Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
Write for 


$1.40 each; 
or more sash, 10 cents less. 
circular. 


Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
Ten boxes or 


C. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 


at $2.50 per box, 50 sq. ft. 
more, $2.45. 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 














Chree Christmas Gifts 


for the Garden-Lover 
PLANT HUNTING 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 
AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 
by 
ERNEST H. WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 


These books may be obtained from the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
234-240 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Ratin System— Science Cure—Non-Poisonous 


Mr. E. Emerson Brown of The Phila- 
delphia Zoological Gardens says: ‘“The 
first application of RATIN cleared the 
gardens wonderfully well, and _ the 
second application of RATININ finished 
the job." Trial Treatment—for Mice 
$1.25; for Rats $2.00, $4.00, or full 
particulars on request. 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 
112 Broad Street, New York 
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FRINGED GenTiAN 


We offer seed of this rare 
and beautiful native which 
should be scattered imme- 
diately in a moist or par- 
tially shaded location. 


50c per packet 
Postpaid 
GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 








FIFTY 
YEARS 


— Since 1878 we 
have been fur- 
nishing all sizes 
of Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
at low prices to 
critical buyers. 
Write for Price 
Bulletin 





White Spruce 
Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York City 








$5.00 Bulb Collection 
for your 


Winter Window Garden 


6 Narcissus Paper White 
4 Hyacinths, assorted colors 
6 Early Tulips Duc Van Thol 
1 pt. Pebbles 
2 qts. Bulb Fibre 
1 Bulb Bowl 
1 Hyacinth Glass 
2 6” Bulb Pans 
Postpaid for $5.00 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 











T's 
Book 


arden 


The 1928 edition of this invaluabie 
book will be mailed early in January 
to customers of record. If you are 
not on our list, write for free copy 
and mention Horticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


PROTECTING THE PERENNIAL 
GARDEN 


INTER protection of the perennial bed must be under- 

taken with care or more harm than good will be done. 
Amateurs are prone to cover the bed heavily with leaves, but if 
the location is one where water stands, the leaves are almost 
certain to become a frozen mat, which will shut out the air 
and ruin many of the plants. Soft leaves, like those of the 
Maple, are much less satisfactory in any event than Oak leaves. 
Peat moss put on lightly forms a good covering, but when 
evergreen boughs are available, they are best of all. It is well 
to scatter a small amount of leaves or peat moss among them, 
or to use litter from the poultry house or the stable, but the 
boughs alone will serve surprisingly well. 

The covering of whatever kind should not be put on until 
after the ground has frozen hard. In most places there is no 
need of doing this work before early December, the purpose 
being to keep the ground frozen rather than to keep out the 
frost. As has often been pointed out, it is the alternate freez- 
ing and thawing which heaves out the plants and exposes the 
roots to the drying wind of Winter which does the damage. 

Newly planted bulb beds should be covered lightly in the 
same way as perennial beds. Lilies in particular are bene- 
fited by a protective covering. Straw or strawy manure makes 
a good protective covering for all plants. Well rotted manure 
gives protection and may be forked into the ground in the 
Spring, but it should be used lightly. This is the rule regardless 
of the material used. 


EFFECTS OF THE WARM AUTUMN 
ON VEGETATION 


Many questions have arisen about the effects of the un- 
usually warm Autumn weather on plant life. The danger of 
Winter killing is probably less than is feared. Shrubs and 
other plants which have shown a tendency to push their buds 
slightly on account of the warmth will go through the Winter 
safely if normal conditions continue from now on. Tulips that 
are above ground will have their foliage retarded but prob- 
ably will not be killed. It is well to cover them with oak 
leaves or some other litter. There is little likelihood that they 
will fail to bloom, and garden makers who have delayed 
planting Tulips because of the warm weather have made a 
mistake. One woman reports having covered her bulb bed 
deeply with leaves and manure, but the chances are that no 
advantage will result from this plan. 

















You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 














INDESTRUCTO METAL 


PLANT LABEL 


Label Dahlias, Gladioli, Cannas, etc., and know 
the varieties next Spring. No. 1 label, copper 
wired, fastens to stems of Dahlias or Glads. 
ready for use, also for trees and shrubs, $1.35 
per 100; No. 2 label, $1.70 per 100, postpaid. 
Labels last forever, writing always plain. No ink 
required. No. 51 for pot plants or garden use, 
stake 8 in. tall, $1.75 per 100; Ne. 52, 10 in. 
tall, $2.00 per 100; No. 53, 15 in. tall, $2.50 per 
100, postpaid. Writing stylus free with order. 
Samples sent for 2c stamp. Folder free. Sold 
by many seedsmen and nurserymen. If your 
dealer cannot supply, order from factory. 


LL AND SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 










ROSE PREMIER» 












On Stakes 
Like Above 
or Wired 










































Trade Mark Registered 


A Safe Insecticide 
for Your Plants !!! 


OR more than twenty years, 

Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray has 

been universally used to kill the 
various sucking and chewing pests 
that destroy your plants, flowers, 
shrubs, evergreens and vegetables. The 
best known standard insecticide .. . 
powerful, yet harmless to the most 
tender plants ... clean... easy to 
apply ... ideal for use on large estates 
or small homes .. . outdoors or under 
glass. Recommended by the Officers of 
The Garden Club of America. 1 Quart 
$1.00, 1 Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons $12.00, 
10 Gallons $20.00 — prices on larger 
quantities on request. 


WILSON’S SCALE-O 


A powerful dormant spray—something 
the grower of fruit trees cannot do 
without. Highly effective against scale 
insects and eggs. Inexpensive .. . 
mixes readily in cold water — covers 
rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00, 5 
Gallons $9.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 


Sold at leading seed, flower, hard- 
ware and department stores every- 
Ij not obtainable at your 
dealer, write us. 


where. 





Dept. E 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 














Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 

Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand polienized, 

100 seeds $1.00 
VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIS? 








GLAD GREETINGS 


I grow 300 choice varieties of Gladiolus 
out of about 12,000 named varieties on 
the market. Have just issued my LIST 
OF 100 ‘‘BEST’’ or ‘‘FAVORITE’’ 
varieties. 

I also have five very interesting, easily 
grown SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES as 
follows: 


Bach Dozen 

Psittacinus (Parrots Head) $2.00 $20.00 
Dracocephalus (Dragon 

Pt \<-.etavke dba ees -25 2.50 
Primulinus Species 

(Very delicate) ........ -25 2.50 
GemnGerati ....ccces ~eeenk 10.00 
SD veccscnccnees 1.00 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. 
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REGALE LILY BULBS AND SEED 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY 
grown in our cool moist climate are strong, 
full of energy, and make good when 

planted elsewhere. 
REGALE LILY etinented. 


Diameter Stock Per 100 1,000 
%to %% in. Planting $1.50 $10.00 
%to % in. Planting 2.00 15.00 
¥% tol in. Blooming 8.00 20.00 

1 to1%in. Blooming 7.50 60.00 
1%to1l%in. Blooming 10.00 75.00 
1% to 2 in. Blooming 1500 135.00 
2 to2%in. Blooming 20.00 175.00 


Special prices on larger sizes 


REGALE LILY SEED—POSTPAID 


\% oz. about 1,000 seed $1.00 
1 oz. 4,000 iz 2.00 
% Ib. * 36,000 ** 6.00 
% Ib. ** 32;000 ‘* 9.00 
: BR " o* 20.00 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY 
‘‘Nothing better for forcing’’ 
Postage Prepaid 


Per Case 250 Pips $10.00 
Per Case 500 Pips 18.00 
Per Case 1,000 Pips 35.00 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY 
For outdoor planting 


. Strong field clumps $20.00 per 100 
Pips for lining out 10.00 per 1000 


Orders Should Be Placed Now 
Bulbs Will Be Packed and Held in Cold 
Storage for Immediate Shipment 


GEORGE LAWLER— BULB GROWER 
Gardenville 
Tacoma, Washington 


[Gladiolus Bulblets 


of the newest varieties. Delivery now. 
Come early, as they are scarce! Priced 
per each. 12 at price of 10. Prices of 
larger bulbs on -request. A. E. Kunderd 
25c, Coryphee $2, Creatore 60c, Dr. Moody 
50c, Gold Eagle 35c, Heavenly Blue $1, 
Helen Phipps 35c, Helen Wills 50c, Kun- 
derd’s Yellow Wonder 15c, Luther Bur- 
bank $2.50, Mary Jane 20c, Minuet 25c, 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge $1.50, Mrs. F. 0. 
Hornberger 25c, Mrs. P. W. Sisson 20c, 
Mrs. Van Konynenburg 40c, Patricia 
Carter 60c, Pauline Kunderd $2.50, 
Pfitzer’s Triumph 35c, Red Tornado $1.25, 
Rippling Waters 75c, Rita Beck 25c. 


ARTHUR A. ARENIUS 
Box M, 59 Bliss Rd., Longmeadow, Mass. 

















OPS... pe nl 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 


taius inany quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
h nursery-yrown stock from our Stroudsiury nursery, 


Our General Oatalog mailed on request. 


LABARS’' RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Box 65-H Stroudsburg, Penna. 


DELPHINIUM 


Surplus seed from selected plants grown 
from imported seed, direct from the orig- 
inators. 

Advancement, Daredevil, Fearless, also 
SILVERMINE strain where fragrance de- 
veloped. 50 seeds $1.50. Collection of 
the above four $5.00, Bishop, Coquette, 
Monarch of Wales, Queen Mauve, Wembly, 
50 seeds $1.00. Collection of the five 
$4.00. Both collections $8.00. 


ALICE KAUSER 
Silvermine Avenue Norwalk, Conn, 








Success with Roses 


New, 32-page booklet tells 
in interesting, illustrated 
story form the easy way to 
care for your roses. om- 
plete. Simple. Concise. 
Worth dollars to you — yet 
it’s only 25c. Write today. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
for ‘‘Success.’’ Our ‘‘Guide 
to Good Roses’’ is always 
FREE. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 
West Grove, Penna. 


La 


Box 27 














LOW GROWING CLIMBING 
ROSES 


small gardens and in places of little room, as the low 
balustrades of terraces, the usual robust Climbing Roses 
are often far too large for comfort and require much training 
to keep them in bounds. As most of them make long new 
basal shoots each Summer the careful tying is a continued 
problem. It does not, as a rule, seem a recommendation to 
say that certain varieties of Climbing Roses are not strong 
growing, but in many places such Roses as the following 
are far more desirable than the very vigorous types. Further, 
in Rose gardens tree Roses produce an effect of height that 
the bush Roses cannot give; but as they are expensive and 
often short lived, it is possible, by the use of these lower 
climbers trained to a five-foot stake, to give more easily a 
pleasing variety to beds of bush Roses: 


Double-flowered 


Black Boy, Cl. H.T. crimson. 

Bardou Job, Cl. Bour. crimson. 

Paul’s Searlet Climber, Mult. searlet. 

Dr. Huey, HW. scarlet. 

Birdie Blye, Mult. rose. 

Gloire des Rosomanes, Cl. Ben. carmine. 
Zephirine Drouhin, Cl. Bour. carmine-pink. 
Kathleen Harrop, Cl. Bour. shell pink. 
Empress of China, Cl. Ben. pink. 

Caseadia, H. Mos. shell pink. 

Bloomfield Exquisite, Cl. HT. deep pink. 
Mme. Arthur Oger, Cl. Bour. pink. 

Junior Van Fleet, HW. shell pink. 

Mrs. George C. Thomas, Cl. HT. orange-pink. 
Daphne, H. Mos. blush. 

Ceres, H. Mos. blush. 

Bloomfield Perfection, Cl. HT. creamy yellow 
Bloomfield Fascination, H. Mos. yellow. 

W. Freeland Kendrick, Cl. HT. white. 
Prosperity, H. Mos. white. 


Single-flowered 
Bloomfield Courage, HW. red. 
Sammy, H. Mos. carmine. 
Bloomfield Rocket, Cl. HT. rose. 
Vanity, H. Mos. rose. 
Bloomfield Culmination, Cl. HT. rose. 
Bloomfield Comet, Cl. HT. orange-salmon. 
Bloomfield Magic, Cl. HT. salmon cream. 
Bloomfield Abundance, Cl. HT. salmon pink. 
Bloomfield Decoration, HW. pink. 
Bloomfield Discovery, Cl. HT. pink. 
Bloomfield Mystery, HW. pink. 
Bloomfield Favorite, Cl. HT. cream. 
Bloomfield Dainty, Cl. Per. yellow. 
Daybreak, H. Mos. yellow. 
Von Scharnhorst, Cl. Per. cream. 
Le Reve, Cl. Per. yellow. 


Star of Persia, Cl. Per. yellow. 
Caseadia, H. Mos. blush. 


Kathleen, H. Mos. blush white. 
Moonlight, H. Moss. white. 


There are probably other good sorts of these low types, 
but these listed are sure to give the desired effects. Most of 
the climbing forms of hybrid perpetuals and hybrid teas 
grow to too large size, or in northern gardens make no 
better growth than the bush forms. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanie Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South. Market Street 


















Beautiful Rare Cacti Speci- 
mens, only $1.25. Express 
collect. Makes wonderful 
table garden display and very 


BOSTON - . MASS. 
appropriate Holiday Gifts. Il- 
lustrated catalogue with pack- 


age mixed cactus seeds 25c. 


DESERT PLANT COMPANY 
Station A, Box 95 


El Paso Texas 




















TEN CACTI 


All clean, healthy plants, suitable for 
potting—correctly named and no two 
alike—express collect for $1.00. 
Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














Cacti Arizona California 


New Mexico Cacti 
Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens. Included in this 
collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 


CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls. 
40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 Cacti Bowls, 
$5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, $3.00. 
F.0.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 


Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO 


REGAL LILY SEED—If you want Regal 

Lilies in quantity, raise them from seed. 

1927 crop ready—50 cents per 300 seeds; 

$1.00 per 1000; $3.00 per oz.; $10.00 

per one-quarter pound; $18.00 per one- 

a pound. Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, 
ass. 












TEXAS 











Flowering Crabs, Hawthornes, 
Named Lilacs 
and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


Hirzs Evercrrens 


— assortment of varieties for orne 
use. Price list free. De Luxe 
<= in natural colors, 25c. 


D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
DUNDEE, ILL. 














Box 317 





Michell 7 


SEEDS 


